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“A New Year's Wish” 


The sun is just rising on the morning of another day, the first day of the New Year. What 
can 1 wish that this day, this year, may bring to me? Nothing that shall make the world or 
others poorer, nothing at the expense of other men; but just those few things which in their 
coming do not stop with me, but touch me rather, as they pass and gather strength. 


A few friends who understand me, and yet remain my friends. 

A work to do which has real value, without which the world would feel the poorer. 
A return for such work small enough not to tax unduly anyone who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 


A sight of the eternal hills, and the unresting sea, and of something beautiful the hand of man 
has made. 


A sense of humor and the power to laugh. 
A little leisure with nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent meditation. 
The sense of the presence. of God. 


And the patience to wait for the coming of these things, with the wisdom to know them when 
they come. 





IN THIS ISSUE: “Why Teachers Leave the Profession’ 
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The Outlook for 1927 


G REETINGS and best wishes for the 
New Year! 

So much of opportunity, of promise, and 
of stimulation is within the reach of each 
member of Pi Lambda Theta this year that 
we should indeed wish each other a useful, 
and for that reason, a Happy New Year. 


The regional visitors have come back with 
most encouraging reports of the way in which 
the chapters have received them, of the work 
that is being outlined, and the plans that are 
being made. Surely this gives promise of a 
year of worthwhile service. 

With a strong alumna group under way at 
Los Angeles, a new alumna chapter at Port- 
land, and two new groups, one at Berkeley 
and one at the University of Texas ready to 
be installed, and the group at the University 
of Arizona with plans near completion, Pi 
Lambda Theta is indeed extending her serv- 
ice into strategic positions. 

And yet, however promising these outlooks 
are, Pi Lambda Theta will realize her great- 
est service to the profession of education only 
through the professional attitude of her in- 
dividual members. 

it is in view of this fact and to this end 
that we each take up our work with renewed 
enthusiasm and with a determination to ap- 
proach nearer than ever before the goal we 
have set ourselves. 

May you each know the happiness of striv- 
ing successfully toward this goal. Such is 
my New Year’s wish to you. 

Yours in Pi Lambda Theta, 
Mauve McBroom. 


Teachers 


“No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should 


Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves.” 
From THE OPEN Book, 
Organ of Kappa Phi Kappa. 
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Our Spccial Edition 


HE Journal greets you today in a new 

dress in honor of our Special Edition. 
We present with this issue the first publica- 
tion of a research report prepared by a pe- 
titioning chapter. 


For some time the Executive Committee has 
required that each probationary shall pursue a 
problem in research and present a report of 
their findings as proof of their ability to do 
co-operative work. While the chief purpose 
of this requirement is to cement the individual 
members of the group into a corporate unit 
through their work, so much of earnest ef- 
fort goes into the study and in several cases 
the information presented is of such general 
interest that the reports deserve more than a 
permanent place in the fraternity archives. 
It has therefore been decided to publish from 
time to time such of these reports as space 
and funds will permit. 


Choice for our first publication has fallen 
upon the report of Upsilon Chapter at Stan- 
ford University. This report is especially 
timely in view of the program topic for the 
year as outlined in the October Journal. Since 
we are seeking the chief problem of women 
in the field of education this study raises many 
interesting questions. 


The Journal will welcome discussion of 
these questions through its columns by mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Obligations and Opportunities 


of Alumni Members of Pi Lambda Theta 


N invitation to become a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta is not an empty honor 
and a reward of merit only. The ac- 

ceptance of the invitation is an enlistment in 
the cause of education. 

Aside from the pleasure of social relation- 
ships, the obligation of new members to at- 
tend meetings and share in the work of the 
chapter is very clear. After graduation a 
few will remain in the University town and 
be able te continue active participation in the 
affairs of the chapter and this participation is 
highly important. 

Otherwise the conduct of the affairs of the 
chapter must fall into the hands of young 
members who have had no opportunity to be- 
come familiar with our fraternity traditions, 
and no matter how capable and loyal they 
may be, they cannot be expected to uphold 
ideals and traditions to which they have 
scarcely been introduced. Every chapter 
needs the inspiration and guidance and the 
continuity of policy that can come only 
through those members who remain with it 
over a period of years. Any worthy Pi 
Lambda Thetan will readily appreciate the 
difference between leadership and domination 
in the relationship between mature and im- 
mature members. 


FFOR the Field Members who go at once 

into the neighborhood of an alumnae 
chapter, the problem is quickly solved by the 
transfer of membership to the alumnae chap- 
ter; but what of the one who finds no wearer 
of the Key among her associates. There is 
work to be done everywhere if we are to make 


New Form of 


A new form of yearly report was author- 

ized by the Executive Committee. 

Alumnae members please note the 
items on which Chapter Officers need infor- 
mation and help them and your Chapter 
standing by sending in this information about 
your work and yourself. 
Summary , Report 

Name of Chapter 
Date 

1. Meetings 


the professional advancement we should make 
and in all these activities our Key should be- 
come a well recognized badge of dependable 
leadership and fellowship as the needs of the 
case may demand, i. e., active participation in 
good works already established or leadership 
in initiating professional activities where 
needed. 

There are obligations and opportunities also 
for those who graduate into homemaking in- 
stead of the classroom. When the organiza- 
tion conference was discussing the qualifica- 
tions to be established for membership in Pi 
Lambda Theta, a motion was made to in- 


clude “intention to teach” as one requirement. 
After a spirited discussion this motion was 
lost under the influence of arguments that 


nowhere will the ideals of Pi Lambda Theta 
and the special training of the teacher func- 
tion to greater advantage than in the home 
and that the profession is in need of informa- 
tion which can be better secured by trained 
mothers than by any one else. This action 
was taken before we had heard of Pre-school 
education. This new field of endeavor for 
mothers with its scientific approach to the 
problems of early childhood proves our early 
action to have been somewhat prophetic. 

May we here express the hope that Pi 
Lambda Theta may always thus be in the 
front ranks of progression and we cannot re- 
peat too often that the strength and prestige 
of Pi Lambda Theta will be in direct propor- 
tion to the degree in which Alumnae mem- 
bers recognize and embrace their opportuni- 
ties for service. 


Yearly Report 


a. Number. 

b. Average attendance. 
2. Questionnaires 

a. Number sent out. 

b. Number replied. 


3. Degrees A 
a. Bachelors. 
b. Masters. 
c. Doctors. 

4. Type of teaching 


a. Elementary. 
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b. Secondary. 
c. College. 
d. Administrative. 
e. Special (laboratory or research). 
5. Other activities. 
6. Educational organizations 
a. National. 
b. State. 
c. Local. 
7. Fraternities 
a. Social. 
b. Professional. 


c. Honorary. 
8. Publications 
a. Books. 
b. Pamphlets. 
c. Articles. 
9g. Honors in educational fields 
a. Offices. 


b. Number holding office. 
10. Other honors. 


11. Number of Pi Lambde Thetans in im- 
mediate vicinity. 


Are Universities Producing Students? 


RESIDENT Glenn Frank of Wisconsin 
characterized our critics as the gadflies 
which sting us into increased activity. 

Higher education has its full share of gadfly 
critics and one of their frequent points of at- 
tack is the generally low standard of scholar- 
ship and the lack of the student spirit which 
finds real joy in the search for truth aside 
from the rewards of grades, promotions, etc. 
It is accused that too many students are sat- 
isfied merely to “get by.” 


A man once complained to his friend that 
someone had lied about him. The friend re- 
plied, “Oh, I don’t mind it so long as the 
mean things they say of me are lies; it is 
when they tell the truth that it hurts.” If 
these accusations are unjust they need not 
alarm us but we should make sure of the 
facts before we are too complacent. 


OUR correspondent in Pi Chapter reports 
Honor courses at Pullman as follows: 

A student having an average of not less 
than ninety per cent, may when he completes 
the work for a Bachelor’s degree be grad- 
uated “with honor.” 


A candidate for graduation “with honor” 
who takes supplementary reading and study, 
with the approval and guidance of the Honors 
Committee, and who passes acceptably a com- 
prehensive examination upon any field of his 
College Course, may be graduated “with high 
honor.” 


A candidate, meeting all requirements for 
graduation “with high honor” and in addition 
who presents an acceptable thesis embodying 
the results of critical study or original re- 


search may be 
honor.” 


All these awards are made under the joint 


approval of the Honors Committee and the 
Student Senate. 


graduated “with highest 


Pi Lambda Theta 


CROSS the sky in the days of old 
PI LAMBDA THETA was written 
in blue and gold, 

And the torch of learning was lifted high, 
For the light of the world as it passed by. 
The cold dark earth caught the beam of light 
And lifted its eyes to the glow so bright. 
The monster of ignorance crept away, 
For the scepter of power was given full sway. 
The gates of learning, so long closed tight, 
Opened again to the key of right 
And little children beside the way 
Smiled in the light of the glorious day. 
Then on a faithful little band 
Was bestowed a trust and a high command; 
To keep the torch of learning bright, 
To make the hearts of children light, 
To keep the gates of the temple wide, 
For knowledge and good grow side by side. 
With upraised hand each daughter swore; 
To spread the light of learning more, 
To carry a torch to each dark place 
And lighten the load of the human race. 
Down through the ages some faithful hand 
Has lifted a torch in each darkened land. 
PI LAMBDA THETA’S message still lives 

on high 
In the gold of the sun and the blue of the sky, 
And the hearts of the faithful little band 
Still cherish the trust and the high command. 


MInervA R. WILLIAMS. 
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Women’s Memorial Hall of 
Indiana University 


ie September, 1925, a new residence hall 
for women was opened for use at Indiana 
University. 


This building, which has been made possible 
by the gifts of loyal alumni and students to 
the Memorial Fund, is a handsome Gothic 
structure of Indiana limestone, situated among 
native forest trees on the back campus facing 
Third Street. 


The building was occupied several weeks 
before it was entirely finished, but any dis- 
comfort which was experienced was far out- 
weighed by the fun of watching it grow to- 
ward completion. 


central tower divides the building into 

two separate wings, each of which accom- 
modates about 110 women and has its own 
parlors, dining-room, offices, and sleeping 
quarters. Each unit is organized separately. 
The two units will, however, be supplied by 
a common kitch and be under the same busi- 
ness management. 


Fireproof construction thruout the building 
affords ample protection. ‘The heat is pro- 
vided by the central University power plant. 


One of the special features is an infirmary 
located in the tower. This is in charge of a 
resident nurse who has her room adjoining. 
On the second and third floors in the center 
of the building are located two very attrac- 
tive club rooms with kitchenettes attached. 

“Tt is hard to put into words the real beauty 


of this building of which we are very proud,” 
writes Miss Bond, Social Director. ‘The 
main central tower is plainly visible from al- 
most every part of the city. Inside we have 
tried to furnish it with an eye to the comfort 
of the girls and their convenience as well as 
to make it as beautiful inside as it is with- 
out. The building is composed of two sepa- 
rate wings, thus dividing the inhabitants into 
two groups of about one hundred each. Each 
group has its own set of living rooms and 
these have been furnished quite differently al- 
though in the same general style. The furni- 
ture is very largely of early English types 
which match the Gothic exterior. The color 


schemes in the two wings are quite different. 
We have made an effort to combine a certain 
formality in the appearance of the rooms with 
a feeling of ‘hominess’ and hospitality.” 


THE building was dedicated last November 

with appropriate ceremonies and speeches. 
As it was a beautiful day, it was possible to 
hold this ceremony in front of the central 
arch. The faculty in cap and gown assembled 
here together with specially invited guests and 
other friends. After several appropriate 
speeches, a large wrought iron key was pre- 
sented by the architect to the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


This key is to be hung in the entrance of 
the building as one of its cherished mementoes. 
Following the formal ceremonies the building 
was thrown open for inspection from top to 
bottom. The guests were received in the liv- 
ing rooms by the officers of the University 
and those directly in charge of the building. 
Tea was served in the dining-rooms. 


Ye Editor remembers most pleasantly the 
visit of the Council members to this build- 
ing last summer while it was still in process 
of construction. Even then it was easy to 
see with the mind’s eye the beautiful home 
soon to be ready for Indiana women. And 
as we drove about the campus and the city, 
from every vantage point we saw the beauti- 
ful tower high above the wonderful trees 
which are an impressive feature of the cam- 
pus. We congratulate Indiana University 
women on their beautiful home. 


Correction 
In the last issue of the Journal the name 
of Ida J. Jewett was omitted from the list 
of Life Memberships taken out last year. 


We acknowledge the receipt of The Open 
Book, official organ of Kappa Phi Kappa, Na- 
tional Honorary Educational Fraternity and 


send greetings to our brother organization. 
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Why Teachers Leave the Profession 


HEN we read that approximately from 
forty to fifty thousand teachers leave 
the profession each year we almost in- 

stinctively ask, “Why?” The figures in them- 
selves indicate either that there is something 
wrong with the profession or that there are 
a great many teachers who begin their work 
without the essential qualifications. But what 


leave because of marriage no effort was made 
to determine in this group the effect of such 
factors as poor scholarship or lack of training. 
The following quotation from a woman who 
is herself married, will show, however, that 
marriage does at times cast a reflection on the 
teaching profession. 

“I have known a good many teachers who 





are these qualifications 
and just what is at 
fault in the profession ? 
It has been the pur- 
pose of this study to an- 
swer these questions de- 
termining exactly the 
reasons which cause 
men and women to 
give up teaching and 
by seeing wherever pos- 
sible if these causes may 
be traced to a funda- 
mental weakness in the 
teaching profession or 
if they are perhaps due 
to inadequate training 
or personal inefficiency 
on the part of the in- 
dividual teacher. 
Three sources of ma- 
terial have been used: 
namely, the literature 
already published on 
the subject, question- 
naires sent to Stanford 
alumni who have left 
the profession, and the 





UPSILON’S RESEARCH REPORT 


The following pages contain a report of 
the research carried on by the Stanford 
Women’s Education Club, now Upsilon 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
Chapter is still continuing its study along 
problems brought out in this report. They 
will secure some comparative data on 
some of the questions raised from those 
who remain in the profession. 

A report is often as valuable for the 
questions it raises as for the facts it pre- 
sents. No claims of finality are made by 
this report and if it sets us thinking along 
productive lines it will have served a 
worthy purpose. One wonders, for in- 
stance, whether those who found teaching 
monotonous were “hearing lessons” to a 
large extent and following méchanical 
methods; whether if those who rebelled 
against an unappreciative public had 
really given the community any other 
service than that within the classroom; 
whether teaching really offers no scope for 
creative work but must be always merely 
“hashing over’; and whether teaching 
offers no opportunity tc “serve the Lord”, 
but is merely a job having the advantage 
of a long vacation. 

The report makes interesting reading 
and we shall look forward to the findings 
of the further studies-—The Editor. 


made foolish marriages 
with inferior men, 
chiefly to escape teach- 
ing. This is not my 
own opinion solely. I 
have a friend who has 
been a teacher, and for 
many years a County 
Superintendent. She 
told me that in her ex- 
perience there came a 
time in the lives of 
many teachers when 
they ‘got desperate and 
married anything that 
came along.’ She had 
been grieved to see 
many of her personal 
friends do so and 
frankly said she won- 
dered if the same spe- 
cies of madness would 
strike her when she 
reached her forties. 
Since then she has left 
teaching and is selling 
life insurance. She is 
a graduate of a fine 





registrar's records of 





woman’s college in the 





those who replied to 

these questionnaires. If we could have had 
more information in regard to the success or 
failure of the person as a teacher our data 
might have given more valuable information, 
but we have been forced to limit the scope of 
the investigation. Five hundred seventeen 
questionnaires were sent out from which two 
hundred eighty-five replies have been re- 
ceived. 


QF the reasons for leaving the profession 

marriage is that most frequently listed. 
One hundred eighteen women gave this as the 
only reason for their leaving. Since the very 
successful as well as the very poor teacher may 


east. 

Another teacher, a very fine woman and 
successful in her work, told me that she had 
been refusing a man for some years. She ex- 
plained that he always asked her to marry 
him on Friday or Saturday night but if he 
ever had the sense to propose to her on Mon- 
day morning she feared that she would 
accept.” 


FTER marriage, interest in another occu- 
pation was the reason most frequently 
given. Sometimes teaching was used merely 
as a stepping stone to another profession. In 
some cases, however, men and women who 
had intended to make teaching their life work 
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found after several years’ experience that some 
other line of work was more attractive to 
them. One man, at present in the Industrial 
Relations field, replied that “I can accomplish 
more by directly influencing the lives of thou- 
sands of persons on our payrolls than I ever 
could by approaching the problems of labor 
management indirectly in the classroom.” 


Another writes, “Teaching with me was a 
means of re-establishing my financial condition 
after leaving college, and preparatory to be- 
coming an actor. I enjoyed teaching, but 
should carefully consider entering it for life 
because of limited opportunities financially and 
professionally.” Another reply stated that “It 
is more interesting to an artist to do creative 
work than to teach. Teaching is usually hash- 
ing over the elementary work. . . . Summer 
vacations are an advantage, however, and Uni- 
versity teaching allows more time for outside 
work than the public schools.” 


One woman left because “I felt the Lord 
called me to do work for Him.” Still an- 
other “liked teaching but felt it was narrow- 
ing and dehumanizing. Left profession 
largely because I felt I was limiting and nar- 
rowing myself. I wanted larger and broader 
fields of endeavor.” 


One person replied that “I really loved to 
teach; but was going into another occupation 
mainly to get a new point of view and sec- 
ondly to get relief from the deadly routine of 
repeating the same classes year after year, and 
the unconstructive clerical work.” One 
woman felt that “Y. W. C. A. brought to 
me broader opportunities than I had found in 
teaching. I became more identified with com- 
munity affairs since I dealt not alone with the 
educational side of community life but with 
the business and industrial as well. Then I 
was working not alone with youthful person- 
alities but with people of experience as well 
who had much to give me. I have been work- 
ing with teachers here and have been sur- 
prised to discover how limited by their school 
work they seem to be—having very little idea 
of the social problems that a city presents and 
the agencies that are working at these prob- 
lems.” One man who is at present doing 
industrial and personnel work prefers that 
work “because of the greater chance for the 
use of individual initiative.” 

It is not to be supposed that teaching would 
appeal to all types of individuals. It may be 
partly true, as one questionnaire stated, that 


“teachers are born, not made.” With stricter 
requirements during the training period it is 
probable that the number who consider teach- 
ing merely a stepping stone will gradually de- 
crease. 


A cause for leaving which particularly con- 

cerns men is that of salary. An interest- 
ing study was made a few years ago at the 
University of Illinois on the salaries of the 
professors at that university. In brief their re- 
sults were: that several professors would be 
compelled to accept offers for other than uni- 
versity work unless “the salary situation im- 
mediately becomes less intolerable,” that “two- 
thirds of the married Instructors, three-fourths 
of the Assistant Professors having more than 
one child, and one-half of the Full Professors 
having more than two children, cannot live 
within their salary,” and that to avoid a 
deficit “all ranks have usually had to resort 
to most rigid economies, involving many sac- 
rifices, and to cut far below any reasonable 
minimum the amounts allowed for savings and 
professional expenditures.’ 


Our own questionnaires have shown that 
this is one of the most serious objections to 
the teaching profession. There is the objec- 
tion that too many schools do not work on 
a salary increase schedule. One opinion on 
this subject was that “a teacher is educated to 
enjoy the softer and finer things of life—or he 
shouldn’t be teaching. His very education 
makes him hungry for the books, the pictures, 
the music, and the travel that are easily within 
the reach of only those with means more ample 
than his own. He must scheme and fight and 
deny himself to get the—what are they?— 
luxuries? necessities? that he could have as a 
matter of course in a more lucrative occupa- 
tion.” 


Another reply states that “small pay cer- 
tainly played a great part in men leaving the 
profession. It seems to me too much to ask 
a man with any ambition to try to struggle 
along and raise a family on a teacher’s salary.” 
Women voice the same complaint. “My sal- 
ary,” writes one woman, whose scholarship 
record and grade in practice teaching were B, 
“was never large enough to allow me to study 
as well as have some opportunity to travel, 
and have anything left for a savings account. 
Until less is required of teachers and better 
salaries are paid, the best teachers will not stay 
in the schools. The best is none too good for 


(1 Report on the Questionnaire of the “Federation ofTeachers of the University of Illinois.” April, 1920). 
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the boys and girls in high schools and col- 
leges, but unless teachers have opportunity for 
development and improvement they can not 
give the best.” 

One woman who has not left the profes- 
sion wrote, “They tell us we earn as much 
as the average doctor or lawyer, but, of course, 
that is not true. A young physician friend of 
mine who spent only two years more in prep- 
aration than I did and who has been practic- 
ing only five years earns two thousand a 
month. I have been teaching thirteen and a 
half years and don’t earn very much more than 
that in a whole year.” 

Another reply brings the interesting state- 
ment that “A teacher should be well prepared 
for his or her work—not shrink from expense 
or labor in making that preparation—and then 
feel justified in demanding a salary that will 
make the community look up to him or her.” 


N contrast to this point of view comes the 

statement from a man who says, “Teaching 
promises no very glaring economic opportuni- 
ties but it will provide a fair competency in 
any cases that have come under my notice. 
The tendency is toward lower taxes, or should 
be, and educational taxes are onerous as it is. 
The talk of under-paid teachers is in my 
opinion the too prevalent evil of avariciousness 
creeping into the profession.” Another ques- 
tionnaire stated that the good pay for women, 
especially at the beginning, was an advantage 
of the profession. 

Health, conditions in the family, and such 
causes are not usually due to success or failure 
in one’s work. Twenty-three left for reasons 
which in no way reflected on their teaching 
ability, and no attempt was made to find data 
on such persons beyond that contained in the 
questionnaire. 


In connection with health, however, many 
comments were made on the effect of teaching 
upon one’s nerves. One person felt that teach- 
ers leave because “it is a nerve racking, unap- 
preciated, unremunerated profession.” An- 
other wrote that “unless one has infinite pa- 
tience, energy, and no ‘nerves’, teaching in a 
public school takes too much out of a teacher. 
The need of constant attention devoted to dis- 
cipline and of always being ‘keyed up’ to give 
of one’s best, takes an unusually gifted sort 
of person to be contented in the profession.” 
Another wrote, “I do not dislike teaching, but 
find it more nerve-racking work than anything 
else I have undertaken. The average teacher 





ages rapidly and becomes a sour, uninteresting 
individual.” 


OME who replied stated that they had a 
real dislike for teaching or for various 
phases of teaching. One prominent writer left 
“because I was simply sick of it.” The schol- 
arship of this man was high. A woman 
thought teaching was “too stupid.” This 
woman had a scholastic record of “A—” and 
a grade of “B” in practice teaching. Several 
disliked the necessary discipline. 

According to one questionnaire, “Teaching 
is too much like tending a machine.” This 
writer expressed a desire to be in contact with 
many people “of at least my equal (in mental 
development) and from many walks of life.” 
One who liked teaching very much missed 
“the association with live adults and felt out 
of touch with current trends in politics, liter- 
ature, and life in general . . . teachers, herd- 
ing together, without outside contacts become 
very narrow-minded. Also the work itself 
makes them very dogmatic.” 

One woman could not stand the narrow sur- 
veillance surrounding a teacher’s life. “It is 
entirely a too petty occupation.” Another who 
liked the actual teaching disliked the “atmos- 
phere of teaching.” She wrote, “I did not 
like the school-teachish attitude of mind which 
I feared I did not have the strength of mind 
to escape. And I felt oppressed by the group 
spirit of teachers which it seemed difficult to 
escape outside of school hours.” Another ob- 
jection was that “there was too much red 
tape; too little red blood.” 


One questionnaire stated that nearly all the 
time was spent with immature minds and 
teachers are too apt to be shoppy in their con- 
versatioris and “teachery” in their ways. The 
reply of one man is worth quoting in full. “It 
is difficult to lay the blame for teachers leav- 
ing the profession solely on the ground that 
economic opportunities are not particularly 
alluring. In my own case I found teaching 
rather a disappointment, although I entered 
the work with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
The constant contact with immature minds, 
the dreary iteration and reiteration that seems 
necessary to either the teaching or the learn- 
ing process, the high percent of polite duty, 
and the really amazing amount of plain cleri- 
cal work that teachers have to do are all 
things that enter into making men leave the 
profession. 

“A teacher should dedicate his life to his 
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work. That takes a fine clean sort of idealism, 
in the first place. And it seems too bad that 
more cannot be done to foster that idealism. 
Few teachers have TIME, beyond the petty 
routine of correcting work, being policeman 
at study hours, attending to such purely cleri- 
cal matters as attendance, etc., to study and 
advance themselves in their own profession. 
Routine will tarnish—more or less—the finest 
set of ideals ever taken into a class room, 
and when you combine that situation with the 
fact that the teacher must actually struggle 
for a livelihood—well, the result is not satis- 
fying.” 

Another disliked teaching because “it was 
‘all going out’ and ‘nothing coming in’ in the 
way of knowledge. It was too narrow an 
existence. It was such hard work to do well 
and faithfully, and was so poorly appreciated 
in comparison . . . . Fault finding and criti- 
cism of teachers and teachers’ methods by par- 
ents are among the causes for leaving the 
teaching profession—long hours, many outside 
demands, and poor pay for nerve racking work 
are other causes.” 

Still another found “teaching the same sub- 
jects year after year an intolerable bore. The 
work of a principal or superintendent presents 
a field of advancement if he could pension all 
old teachers who have become set in their 
ways—who have ceased to learn.” 


HILE we do not find so much criticism 

of school boards and principals as we 
might expect, the questionnaires which brought 
replies on this subject were most emphatic in 
their condemnations. ‘The short-sighted and 
vilesome policy and attitude of most small 
town school boards and P. T. A. organiza- 
tions toward the teachers” was influential in 
the case of one woman who left the profes- 
sion. “Teaching is fine, but being a teacher 
is not so good in many cases. I saw enough 
of it in one year to disgust me thoroughly. 
The average teacher is a well educated, well 
nannered, decent, law abiding, and con- 
scientious citizen. She is more often treated 
as a moron and community goat .. . It’s too 
common to be ignored is one of the big reasons 
why intelligent and energetic women of well 
balanced temperaments do not stay in the pro- 
fession.” (The scholastic record of this woman 
was about C+). 


One person gave as q cause for leaving the 
dislike to work under men who knew nothing 
of school business. One superintendent of 


schools found that “the Board of Trustees of 
the rural schools, as well as the town schools, 
were almost universally elected because of pop- 
ularity, or local influence without any thought 
of fitness of the place, interest in education, 
or knowledge of school conditions. In the 
high schools one member of each board of 
trustees held a high school certificate, the 
others were elected because they were influen- 
tial tax payers. The best teachers were seek- 
ing other positions because they wished to be 
under more intelligent and appreciative super- 
vision. If the teaching profession is to be im- 
proved, some provision should be made where- 
by the superintendent of county schools should 
be required to have a high school certificate, 
and the members of the school boards should 
be required to have a grammar school educa- 
tion in rural districts, and a high school edu- 
cation in towns.” 

Another found a favoritism to young teach- 
ers on the part of school boards. ‘When I 
taught,” one woman wrote, “men were in all 
executive positions and most of those I met 
were mossbacks.” 

LOSELY connected with the question of 

school boards and principals is that of 
politics. The experience of one teacher led 
her to write that there were “obnoxiously 
weak and bullying not to say stupid men over 
me... . After a while I got tired of prin- 
cipals wanting to hold my hands or slipping 
me instructions to be easy on children of im- 
portant people or getting me to shoulder all 
the discipline, then throw me down if any 
kicks came in. I wound up thoroughly out of 
sympathy with get-rich-quick methods of edu- 
cation.” ‘The scholastic record of this woman 
was B—; she had had forty semester hours 
in her majo: subject, but she had had no prac- 
tice teaching 

Another said, “My experience in the teach- 
ing profession was disagreeable due to unedu- 
cated men as principals, who constantly pre- 
vented the intervention of modern methods 
which had been taught me during my educa- 
tional training. The type of man holding the 
principalship in grammar schools is decidedly 
mediocre and unless the salary is increased to 
make it worthwhile for men of ability to hold 
this position, these men will continue to hinder 
educational progress. Women are much more 
capable of holding this position. Men, here- 
tofore,-have gotten these positions largely on 
‘pull’ and not on their educational qualifica- 
tions.” 
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Another felt there was too slow advance- 
ment in teaching unless you play an active 
game of politics.” One person wrote, “I can- 
not say that I dislike teaching. I did dislike 
the ‘wire-pulling’, politics, favoritism, jealous- 
ies among the teachers, and spiteful tricks be- 
ing ‘pulled off’ continually.” 


OME left because they realized they were 
failing or because they realized they were 
not adequately prepared. One woman, whose 
scholastic record was “B—”, wrote, “I was a 
misfit, painful years of experience taught me. 
I loved teaching and loathed the system and 
the poor sticks who took it up.” Another 
replied, “In spite of the fact that I was re- 
elected every year and my salary raised, I 
knew that I was poorly prepared for lower 
grade teaching. It took more physical energy 
than I had, too . . .. In my opinion it is a 
mistake to assume that a college diploma is 
sufficient requisite for teaching unless the work 
has been along educational lines.” ‘The scho- 
lastic record of one man who was “thrown 
out because of a failure” was “C—”. 

One questionnaire stated that its writer 
“Came to see that the knowledge of things 
not learned from books is essential for a 
teacher in order to avoid mistakes tragic for 
pupils, I think every teacher should spend two 
years in other occupations between college and 
teaching.” One person left through a real 
dislike for teaching ‘due largely to the fact 
that I was given subjects to teach in which I 
was not primarily interested and which I had 
not studied myself. I taught in Junior High 
School and during the last semester there had 
five different subjects—most of which were 
new to me and demanded much outside prepa- 
ration.” 

A man gave as one reason for leaving the 
fact “that after spending several years spe- 
cializing in Latin and German, it seemed to 
be next to impossible to get a position where 
such combinations were taught . . . That be- 
ing the case, it was only natural to drift from 
the profession of teaching into some other line 
of work.” One woman felt that she knew 
subject matter fairly well “but had no idea 
of how to go about to teach the subjects to 
the pupils.” 


LOCAL conditions have often been a cause 

of teachers leaving the profession. In a 
certain town, a supervisor was expected “to be 
so ‘tactful’ that it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish between a diplomat and an abject 





coward. Teaching under favorable conditions, 
with an interested and appreciative public be- 
hind the school, is the most interesting work 
in the world.” 


The question of married women teaching 
is one frequently mentioned. In almost all 
cases the opinion is decidedly in favor of let- 
ting married women continue in the profes- 
sion. One reply stated, “Married women can- 
not teach here, so there is no incentive for a 
girl to look upon teaching as a real career.” 
The same opinion was expressed in this reply, 
“When women have equal opportunity with 
men for the executive positions, and married 
women are not discriminated against, better 
women will teach .... I know I would be 
a better teacher for my experience with my 
own children.” 


One woman would have returned “but the 
superintendent was from a small college and 
would not employ anyone from a university 
of any standing.” Another left “because of 
monotony and lack of pleasant living quarters 
for the teachers.” 


SEVERAL persons have expressed the opin- 

ion that too much time is required for 
work outside the classroom. The following 
comes from one who was most successful in 
her teaching. “Teaching is not always an un- 
pleasant occupation if one could always have 
interesting pupils, but two-thirds of the stu- 
dents have to be pulled, dragged, and pushed 
through the courses. Too many demands are 
made on the teacher’s time outside of classes, 
to chaperon endless parties, coach skits, pre- 
pare festivals, bazaars, etc. ad infinitum, so 
that she has little or no time for study or 
relaxation.” 


Another woman writes, “Teaching in itself, 
its ideals and principles, I love, but that pleas- 
ure and financial gain could not compensate 
the strain of the thousand side issues that be- 
set the teacher in the ordinary large high 
school, along with the many interests and du- 
ties that marriage brings. By side-issues I 
mean ‘drives’ and canvassing, faculty squabbles 
and jealousies, lack of parental co-operation, in 
many cases, the uncontrollable child who fears 
neither God nor man, and so on. 


“University instruction where one finds 
more or less of a desire to learn can be a job. 
I do not mean to be a ‘calamity howler’ in 
regard to the high school, for I was more 
than fortunate in many ways.” 
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ENURE is another important cause, espe- 
cially among men. One man left teach- 
ing because of “the temporariness of the job— 
and I was sort of ashamed to take the money 
for what I regarded as women’s work. Most 
school men are regarded as more or less freak- 
ish in some way. I didn’t want to be counted 
with them—if you get what I mean.” 
Another man stated, “The real reason why 
I left the teaching profession was the uncer- 
tainty of position. A man with a family can- 
not with safety make plans for the future or 
secure a home of his own on a position se- 
cured only for a year at a time. They have 
had to play to local politics to hold any one 
position for any lengthy period of time so that 
their work had degenerated. No one can do 
first class work in the school room who must 
watch his step in order not to antagonize some 
influential citizen through his child or other- 
wise. 


6¢ ANOTHER reason which influenced me 

in leaving the profession was the grow- 
ing lack of co-operation between school men 
and parents in the maintaining of a high grade 
of scholarship and discipline in the school. A 
majority of the parents, it seemed to me, felt 
that the child was conferring a favor on the 
teacher in attending school and the teacher was 
hired to do the work for him and the child 
was entitled to the credit whether he earned 
it or not. I have known cases where the 
parent upheld children in dishonest methods 
of getting by in the classroom and used means 
to compel the Superintendent to rescind dis- 
cipline in such cases. If a man must condone 
dishonesty in the school room in order to hold 
his position, I believe it was time to find an- 
other occupation. As long as local interests 
are allowed to use the schools for the purpose 
of playing local politics or for other selfish in- 
terests, I do not believe it will attract a high 
class of men especially, or hold them when 
they do get them. The interests of the chil- 
dren are too often sacrificed to the boosting 
of real estate values or other selfish interests 
and local boards want men they can control.” 


VARIOUS other causes have been given. 
One man suggested that the schools were 
not making the best use of the material. “In 
comparison with human development work in 
industry . . . . schools seem quite archaic.” 


In contrast to many of these statements are 
the following remarks from two leaders in 
education. 


The first is from a man who has 





retired. He was dean of one of the early 
graduate schools of education. He taught for 
fifty-two years. To various items on the ques- 
tionnaire he replied as follows: 

Interest in another occupation—“Yes, but 
not sufficiently impelling to draw me from my 
deeper love of teaching.” 

Better economic conditions—‘‘Not strong 
enough to attract me from the lowly and illy 
paid service of teaching.” 

Real dislike for teaching—‘I loved it al- 
ways and love it still.” 

The second reply is from a woman who has 
held important positions in educational work 
and is the author of at least one professional 
book. “I adored teaching and still do. I 
combined administration with teaching be- 
cause of poor pay at that time for college in- 
struction. But after twenty years of it, I was 
not robust enough to carry on my social and 
civic duties and teach, too; so 1 withdrew from 
the profession.” 

Some of these returns may be mere excuses 
for personal inefficiency. On the whole, 
though, they seem to be sincere expressions of 
those who have found something at fault with 
the teaching profession. 

* * . 
WE have copied these quotations as they 
were written, comma blunders and all. 
Perhaps the quality of expression may be an 
indication of their quality of teaching. 
* * * 
HE next twenty pages in the report con- 
tain the Bibliography of the magazine ar- 
ticles examined and verbatim extracts from 
the following: 
Education, September, 1884. 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, 1915, 1916, 1917. 

Educational Review, 1904, 1908. 

Elementary School Journal, Volume 18. 

N. E. A. Proceedings, 1903, ’04, 718, ’19, 

20. 
School Review, 1896, 1905, ’07, 17, 25. 
School and Society, Volumes VI, VII, X, 
XI, XII, XIII, XX, XXI, 
XXXIII. 
Forum, 1903, 1907. 
World’s Work, 1901. 
* * * 

Tabulated Results for Leaving Profession as 
Found in Magazine Articles 
Inadequate Salaries ............0ee0e% 26 
Little Freedom for Individuality........ 7 
Unappreciative Public ............e0- 7 
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Stepping Stone to Later Occupation... .. 

No Reward for Continued Growth and 
RRR i ee eee 7 

Conditions of Appointment ............ 6 


Frequent Markings after Valueless Visi- 
tations Terrify and Wear Them Out. 5 
Teachers Fail Because of Personal Short- 


ct ee eee Te hae Kes woud 4 
Poorly Equipped Buildings ............ 4 
Monotonous Environment ............ 4 
Poor Living Conditions .............-- 3 
Low Professional Standards ........... 3 
Work Exacted of Teacher Which Should 

Be Done by Cheap Labor.......... 2 
Arbitrary Regulations of Board of Edu- 

ee ree eee ren 2 
Monetary Discretion against Women.... 2 
Practically No Leisure Time........... 2 
Professional Teacher Not Protected from 

Non-professional ..............00. I 
Influx of Foreign Element Increases Dif- 

DE ckanddisedsie<nd totienses I 
Scorn for Teachers and Profession in Lit- 

PL. iepstncscoverasemenecaaas I 
Teachers Have No Voice in Shaping Cur- 

Save ivdiveesdsassoueuKeays I 

- * * 


Sample of the Questionnaire Sent Out 

A Problem which has long been before the 

attention of educational leaders is that of 
teachers leaving the profession. If some so- 
lution to this problem were found, it is felt 
that a constructive policy could be formulated 
whereby the profession might be improved. A 
better idea of the qualities essential for a good 
teacher might also be gained, and the infor- 
mation would be particularly valuable in the 
recommendation and placement of teachers. 
To young men and women preparing for the 
teaching profession such information should be 
especially important. 

It is with these factors in mind that the 
Stanford Women’s Education Club has chosen 
this question as its research problem, and we 
are asking you, as one who is no longer di- 
rectly connected with educational work, for 
help in gathering data on the subject. Will 
you please underline the reason (or reasons) 
which in your own case led you to leave the 
profession? Add any other reason which may 
have influenced you in making this change of 
occupation, or make any comments which you 
think pertinent to the subject. Any informa- 
tion given will be considered as confidential. 
EE bia Gadaindduaseuesdecabaun vaeeees 


CS it Nad od cae devageeeeeecurawt 


Names of other occupations in which you 
BONE CIEE oo ou 5405005 0s bovaseaed 


Did you enter the teaching profession with the 
idea that it would be only a temporary oc- 


BEONGIET isi6eckd-ca tetecgudeueauenenees 
My reason (or reasons) for leaving the teach- 
ing profession was: 
NEE axe tiers cddoreewcssegeelll 
Se ON GI. onic kcsncevaveusnute 
SOS 00: Tio ses tadccanddvatees 
Interest in another occupation......... 
Better economic opportunities.......... 
Conditions in the family.............. 
SED. bdacexthdnndndcedceudn sbaae 
Real dislike for teaching.............. 
CF 0ck ids onkeetedeuscecetansaenee 
N. B. The status of this club depends some- 
what upon the results of this investigation. It 
is imperative that these questionnaires be re- 
turned at an early date, and we should ap- 
preciate your co-operation in sending this 
back to us without delay. 


Results of Questionnaires 
HE club has sent five hundred seven- 
teen questionnaires to Stanford alumni 
who have left the teaching profession. 
From these two hundred eighty-five question- 
naires have been returned. The following re- 
sults have been compiled from the informa- 
tion brought by these questionnaires. 


Reasons for Leaving Number of cases 


DE 4 kcvasnsncvavameapes seinen 181 
Interest in Another Occupation......... 81 
Better Economic Opportunities ......... 55 
Re 00 DOE o cxeviceecasnesntecia 23 
SII cio: cctiiriiial dh teak ianioaishlp area qian 18 
Real Dislike for Teaching............. 18 
Conditions in Family .............2+6- 17 
See OS DE 5 54.4046 venesguederun 15 
Perr rrr 7 
i ek 8 eer 5 
BE. i vccedhenenenseneeeiancune . 
Too Great a Nerve Strain ............ 5 
Pe THIEN: 606-00 000-cdesueuvsveds 3 
Couldn’t Teach Subjects Prepared in or 
POMEL. cichus core ncws cena sees 3 
DED nea da gece s dessescveseusenal 3 
Pasentel ORiectiante . 6... cc ccsscesenes 2 
Pe eer eres 2 
Fe Be GN a5 es ecvedscceseeens 2 
Lack of Co-operation between Parents 
SE TD oho 660s v0 veswenseeeees 2 


= yee eer 
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Unpleasant Living Conditions .......... 1 
Felt Was Not Succeeding ............. 1 
Clerical Work Left for Teachers........ I 
Father’s Objection to Professional Women 1 
No Economic Necessity ........... ions ce 
Dislike for Atmosphere of Teaching. . avn I 


Greater Possibilities in Teaching after 
Several Years Outside Work........ 1 
Fourteen of those who have left expect to 
return to the occupation. Ninety-four con- 
sidered it a temporary occupation when they 
began; one hundred-thirty did not consider it 


a temporary occupation. 
* * * 


Records of Those Who Left for Marriage 
But Who Stated They Liked Teaching 


Average Grades 


PEE ictcevenxceeeswes soe I 
See itgues vase es iia knieive 2 
Pe -iseeGanhecowndes eakeadesey 3 
Sith ineesteekexeeds6aen : 4 
Cinna wacwink esas sae donese I 
Practice Teaching 
’ eereeree Prin wince Whiners eicncnse. 
B. ‘ TPES See eee I 
_ eee eles ees Sioa Sas I 
Sex 
OES nee Se een ae are 17 
See er oe ee fe) 
Dates of Teaching 
ES caine ice iin pea cehine-s 3 
Stig ies sheeeee eke es II 
LET ae Cee ora eae 12 
EE Wiese ha wa weakness 3 
Number Years of Experience 
Rate EY aie altace Midd dai I 
ee hcoareeeen ve adhes 7 
ae Lt taiataholsiiahere lee aes 8 
ae Sy Pon Ie ere eee e) 
oe WeMbiawubekeveesve, ¥ 
0-90 ...... Saath coaeonte wees ~ & 
Majors 
ew ake in eke oe Wc ee 
Ci cetandteehawiwsysnen 3 
I aa ais ok dons wiaentetgicrs I 
EE Side week +64’ poms eee es 3 
ES cca OS sas Kao as ppexehek I 
ED chine dvs en sae os puaeae 3 
EEE ee Perbisasaeeas 2 
Mathematics ............ Ne ae 
Roman Language ogre eee eeee pe: VE 
EE Giabedese. ones eionstu Pate ce 


Occupations Entered After Teaching 


We had intended to classify according to 
the Barr scale the occupations entered by those 
who replied to our questionnaires after their 
teaching experience. We found this an al- 
most impossible task, however, unless the rank- 
ings were made solely on a comparative basis. 
Following is a list of occupations engaged in 
after teaching. 


PM GS gin na cdunpeteekeeee 20 
RE dG a Re ad edie way pers bie ae 16 
IE Pee ee eae mete ee 15 
a EP ee eee 15 
dco ea veukeeondewudan 12 
RS faint iby de il ce wig in duemeG aaa 12 
I a ea ih ay Seale Sabo urea coal II 
ae re ee 10 
iwc abe ed oe nes 10 
Salesmanship ee Pee ee 9 
IEE 5.05 EG vce a daneceanecsd 7 
a DCCC. ows he Rede wea ans 7 
cs Scie aaatitn e wgahind bee CaM d 6 
i ee ee 6 
ey Pee 5 
Business Agencies .........c.ccccvcces 5 
Ghai as es ubiduley sasicne ek dhiees 5 
er 4 
Medicine (physicians) ............e00- 4 
EE 550 diag ner Wdied oakG wow eeed 4 
CE Seeeab bi ida ings wad dadeas 3 
a a 2 
Statis tics Pie ones oe site gaia eau) Gea ga ate arena lord 2 
D: I Si da i ao. gw ali OO ateh Aca te 2 
dante MOLES Cd eases wa meee 2 
iia rails wel Anika S diide eld a elk 2 
ln oda dei ed one Gudieles wan 2 
ee ee See I 
RRL 522, 2G Siivg Giolets Oelew aie ees I 
go a ee I 
Oe re I 
Ee Ce a eReee dics os cheese I 
EE ER ee ere ee 2 I 
Pe os aie as vous aw kaars I 
Christian Science practitioner .......... I 
I oo ON hie aw it eBcas ated I 
Assistant Funeral Director ............ I 
EE, ade ke igticients hitio es cnkeen I 
I S66 Ci de on va wSviay eee I 
NE a aw aaah e bbuca Mine a 
CE eink dha d chines ceduenden I 
Ee ee ee éoeee ue 
EY Sc kddkdow esis cwGesnukeee I 
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Conclusion 


‘THE study has not been extended over a 

long enough period of time to give us a 
great deal of confidence in drawing conclusions 
from the work. Perhaps in three or four years 
the investigation will have been carried to a 
point where very definite statements on the 
weakness of the teaching profession and on the 
qualifications essential for a good teacher may 
be made. More material must be gathered, 
and in particular a group of those still in the 
profession must be studied. Financial limita- 
tions prevented such a study from being in- 
cluded in this report. 


We feel justified in predicting, however, 
that from forty to fifty per cent will leave 
the profession through causes such as marriage 
or conditions in the family. Improvement of 
the profession will not alter this fact greatly. 


Perhaps the need of an increase in financial 
returns is the means of improvement which 
can be most frequently pointed out. The 
greatest number of those who had left for 
this cause had taught from two to five years, 
altho about one-fourth had taught from five 
to ten years. ‘This would seem to indicate 
that the teacher started with a good salary, 
but there was not an adequate increase for 
increase in service. It would also seem that 
we cannot expect a fine type of young man 
to continue in the profession when he cannot 
support his family on his salary. ‘There are 
more who left for this reason with an aver- 
age below “B” than above “B”. One rather 
interesting fact is that, with the exception of 
English, more who majored in education left 
for this reason than did those of any other 
major. 


More women than men disliked teaching. 
Scholarship seems to be no indication of this 
cause, since there were more with an average 
grade of “B” or above than there were with 
an average grade below “B”. Since none who 
left for this reason taught in the period 1920- 
1925 there might be some slight indication 
either that people who were not apt to like 
teaching did not enter the profession or that 
the profession was being made more attractive. 
It is rather surprising, tho, that the greatest 
number who left for this reason taught from 
five to ten years. 


There were not so many who found basis 
for criticism of trustees as might be supposed. 
None of those who taught since 1910 seem to 


find this a weakness; hence it may be pre- 
sumed that the boards of trustees are improv- 
ing in quality. 

It would also seem that the teacher must be 
relieved to a certain extent from outside du- 
ties. Schools of today, altho increasing their 
activities, are making provisions for more of 
this work to be. done during school time. 


More English majors left through a real 
dislike of teaching than did any other majors. 
English teachers are required to spend a great 
deal of time in supervising extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and this monopoly of time may be one 
of the reasons why a larger number dislike 
teaching. It would also seem that more Eng- 
lish majors left the profession for other causes. 


[1 was hoped that this study would point 

out certain qualifications a teacher must 
have to be successful. That is, we thought 
that if failures could be traced back to the 
causes we might find some weakness in teach- 
ing efficiency rather than in the profession. We 
do not feel justified in making any claims of 
this sort at this time. It was supposed that 
scholarship would have some effect, but there 
are even a few more with a grade of “B” or 
above than with an average grade below that 
Even in practice teaching, the grades 
of those who left seem to be good. It should 
he stated, however, that for a long time a 
erade of plus or minus was used, and we have 
not been able to get much material on actual 
grades in practice teaching. 

The period 1910-1920 was one in which a 
large number left the profession. It may be 
supposed that the war had some effect on turn- 
over. It is interesting to note that most of 
those who leave teaching do not go after their 
first year. The usual period is after two to 
five years. 

The study of those who left because of mar- 
riage but who stated that they liked teaching 
does not show, comparatively, a higher schol- 
astic average than for the other group. 

It is an encouraging fact that there is a 
very real interest in the teaching profession, 
even among those who are no longer affliated 
with it. For as soon as the public is awake to 
the need for improvement, one of the great 
problems in correcting the weaknesses of the 
profession has been solved. And it is a corol- 
lary that when the profession is improved 
fewer men and women will leave it for other 


fields. 
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Compilation of Data in Questionnaires and Records 
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Chapter Activities 


Alpha-- Missouri 
ALPHA Chapter has this year instituted 
a series of monthly teas especially in honor 
of those doing practice teaching. Others in- 
terested in education will be invited from 
time to time. 

Alpha Chapter and Central Missouri Alum- 
nae have this year co-operated in the arrange- 
ment of their programs and have printed them 
in a single folio. Alpha announces a dinner 
meeting with a special address once a month 
in addition to business meetings. Central 
Missouri holds a monthly meeting late in the 
afternoon. 

On September 27 at the first meeting of 
the year, Alpha had the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Charl Williams, Field Secretary of the 
N. E. A., who told of the progress of the 
Education Bill now before Congress and gave 
some timely sugggestions out of her wide ex- 
perience as a woman educator. 

On October 19, Alpha heard a most in- 
teresting report on a summer visit to Geneva 
and the World Court by Mrs. Middlebush, 
who had accompanied Dean Middlebush and 
a party who were guests of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the study of international relations. 


Beta--Syracuse 
BETA Chapter started this year with a 
group of only six members. So far we 
have been able to keep up an energetic spirit. 
We have for our program this year the 
working out of this problem, “To become ac- 
quainted with the aims, projects, and educa- 
tional contributions of the outstanding leaders 
in the modern educational field.” 
We are about to initiate eight new members. 
With our numbers so replenished we hope to 
make a record year for research work. 


Eta-- Pennsylvania 
K, TA Chapter is this year turning to her 
own membership for leadership in dis- 
cussion rather than importing speakers. 

Miss Margaret Stetser, a high school prin- 
cipal, recently discussed putting Pi Lambda 
Theta ideals into practice. 

Miss Liveright, another high school prin- 
cipal talked about the place of religious and 
moral education in the public schools. 

At our next meeting we plan to invite all 
the educational organizations on the campus 
to meet with us. 


Delta-- Pittsburg 
ON December 11 Delta Chapter entertained 
approximately one hundred fifty girls, 
juniors and seniors in the School of Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, at a charm- 
ing tea at the Heinz House on the University 
campus. 

The room was a veritable forest of Christ- 
mas trees. Tall red candles added to the holi- 
day atmosphere. 

The president, Lucille O’Donnell, wel- 
comed the guests. Miss Harris sang two de- 
lightful song groups, accompanied by Miss 
Hoerr. Miss Ellis gave some clever readings, 
and Miss Emily Evans presented clearly and 
interestingly what Pi Lambda Theta stands 
for. 

Mrs. Lobstreter, Miss Laura Brown, and 
Mrs. Flora Tesh poured. 

Arrangements were in charge of Miss Car- 
rie Patterson, assisted by Miss Esther Geist, 
Miss Regina Hagerty, Miss Opalrae Johnson 
and Miss Della McMeans. 


Zeta--Washington 
HE active and alumni groups of the Zeta 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta held their 
joint meeting at Wesley House, October 7 
for a full discussion of the year’s plan of 
work. 

Thursday, October 28, a joint dinner was 
given by the Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Delta Kappa during the 
W. E. A. meeting in Seattle. The program 
consisted of interesting talks by Miss Lois 
Brown, our alumnae member; Dean Botton, 
of our School of Education, and Mr. Fisher, 
president of Bellingham Normal School. 

Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta gave an 
afternoon tea from four to five o’clock, Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 18, in honor of the 
wives of the faculty men in the School of 
Education. All the women in the School of 
Education were invited. 

At the last business meeting of our Uni- 
versity of Washington, Zeta chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta held November 8, letters 
were read from three of our members,—Miss 
Alice Brethorst, Miss Helen Reynolds, and 
Mrs. Fannie Bell. Miss Brethorst is a trav- 
eler in China; Miss Reynolds, our latest hon- 
orary member, is traveling in Europe since last 
summer but is expected to return in January; 
Mrs. Bell is a teacher in South America. 
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Lambda--Chicago 

LAMBDA Chapter is interesting itself this 

year in doing some things for the general 
student group in Education as well as in pro- 
viding some stimulation to women who are 
members of the fraternity. In accord with 
this plan we sponsored a “mixer” for the 
women of the School of Education on the 
night of October 29. 

This consisted of a dinner in the sun par- 
lor at Ida Noyes, with ample opportunity be- 
fore, during, and after the dinner for people 
to become acquainted. We have had some 
enthusiastic reactions from women who had 
been feeling lonely and strange. The spirit 
of the evening seemed just right and it has 
carried over to an appreciable extent. 


Sixty women were present, and more would 
have been there but for the numerous engage- 
ments of the Hallowe’en week end. 


We will also have charge of a series of teas 
for the School of Education this year. The 
idea is for us to plan these affairs and be 
hostesses, while the school finances the project. 
We feel that our students here need the oc- 
casional relaxation of such affairs, and are hop- 
ing they will get into the habit of coming. 


For ourselves, we hope to have more meet- 
ings of a discussion type this year. Our pro- 
gram committee is planning several meetings at 
which people from foreign countries shall tell 
us about the opportunities for women in the 
field of education in their countries. There 
are a number of people, both men and women, 
here in school, who would be able to bring us 
information on this question, and we want to 
be informed on matters relating to women in 
other countries as well as in our own. 


Xi--Michigan 

T our open meeting, November 4, Dr. 

Grace Manson told us of the movement 
started on the campus in vocation guidance. 
Since this meeting we have been carefully 
watching the effect of the closer relationship 
between the faculty and the student body that 
this work necessitates. 


We are looking forward to a further dis- 
cussion of our general topic “The Preschool 
Child.” Dr. Bartlett at one of our first 
meetings opened the subject by an interesting 
talk on the movement ,in general. The var- 
ious phases are to be taken up in a number 
of speeches scheduled for the near future. 


Pi--State College of Washington 

FOR the first time, Pi Chapter was active 

during the summer session at the State 
College, and the key was conferred upon four 
new members. They are: Miss Inga Bent- 
son, Tacoma; Miss Genevra Pierce, Omak; 
Miss Ruth Henrickson, Vancouver; and Mrs, 
Maude Jolin Knerr, Tekoa. 

We felt that by taking members in during 
the summer session, we are able to claim for 
Pi Lambda Theta a number of outstanding 
women who are not in attendance during the 
regular sessions. 

Our college year is fairly new as yet and 
most of the achievements are in the future. 
We were most fortunate in having an inspira- 
tional visit from Miss Lois E. Brown, of the 
University of Washington, who is national 
Keeper of Records. She met with us at Miss 
Bryden’s home on Friday evening, November 
5, and left with us visions of many worth- 
while achievements which would enrich Pi 


Lambda Theta. We hope that some of these 


achievements may be realized in the coming 
year. 
Wednesday evening, November 10, Pi 


Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa held a 
joint Open Meeting. ‘The president of each 
organization gave a short talk on the work and 
purpose of their group, and President Holland 
gave an address in which he defended higher 
education against some of the attacks that have 
been made upon it. 


Upsilon--Leland Stanford 

INCE installation we have had several in- 

teresting meetings. Mr. E. A. Balyeat, a 
graduate student in education, formerly a city 
superintendent in Oklahoma, spoke one after- 
noon on “A Superintendent’s Viewpoint in the 
Selection of Teachers.” 

We again had the pleasure of having as a 
speaker, Miss Anna Fraser of Oakland High 
School, who this year talked on “Why Teach- 
ers Remain in the Profession.” 

A joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa fur- 
nished pleasant as well as instructive enter- 
tainment one evening. On May 29 Pi Lambda 
Theta, with Phi Delta Kappa, had charge of 
the banquet at the California Educational Re- 
search Council Convention. 

The chapter plans to continue the file of in- 
formation on living conditions in California 
towns. This year a beginning was made, but 
by next June it is hoped that a fairly complete 
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file may be put at the disposal of our field 
members and of the Education Department in 
general. 

We hope that all field members will feel 
free to write for information whenever it is 
desired, and we again remind you that we are 
anxious to have you send in any information 
you may have. 

Work on the research problem will con- 
tinue next year with special emphasis on the 
qualities of those who do remain in the pro- 
fession. A preliminary report was made for 
the final petition, and at that time it was 
seen that it would be necessary to have a con- 
trol group of those still teaching in order to 
make our results of the most value. 


Phi--Idaho 
P HI Chapter reports an interesting study 
topic as follows: “The relationship of 
mental and pedagogical ages to physical status 
of the women of the University of Idaho.” 


The working out of this problem aims to show 
how the physical condition of a woman stu- 
dent affects achievement in her scholarship. 
The material will extend over a three-year 
period. This will give the study breadth and 
will minimize the chance of error. The men- 
tal tests, physical examination records, and 
general averages of the Freshman girls will 
give the information with which to work. 


Phi Chapter is active in promoting a “pan- 
honorary” at Moscow. One meeting of repre- 
sentatives from each of the honoraries on the 
Campus has already determined them to add 
their petition to that of the University for 
a new library. They hope to have a com- 
fortable clubroom in the proposed building, 
with a locker for each organization. The Phi 
president also looks forward to this “pan- 
honorary” bringing into Moscow annually a 
noted speaker, chosen in rotation by the var- 
ious fraternities. 


Echoes From Founder’s Day 
Charter Members Honor Alpha’s Celebration 


ALPHA Chapter celebrated Founder’s Day 

with a banquet at which Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief of the National Bureau of Home 
Economics and Miss Dobbs, National Vice- 
President, both charter members, were honor 
guests. Between courses letters were read 
from other charter members who could not 
be present and songs were sung. Miss Dobbs 
told of the early days of the chapter and of 
the organization of the national body. 


Dr. Stanley gave a most interesting glimpse 
into the life of administrative women in 
Washington. She also gave an outline of the 
organization and progress of the Professional 
Pan Hellenic of which she is the first presi- 
dent. 


The dinner closed with the singing of the 
Pi Lambda Theta hymn published in the 


June Journal. 


Delta Observes Fraternity’s Founding 


INE candles of education blue surrounded 
the birthday cake which occupied a prom- 
inent place at the Founders’ Day banquet held 
by Delta chapter and the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Alumnae Association, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 2, at the Congress of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

The honor guests were Dean and Mrs. 
Grover H. Alderman, Dr. William M. Dav- 
idson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, and the members of the faculty of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

In a short introductory talk, the president 
of Delta Chapter, Miss Lucille O’Donnell, 
stressed the compensations for the hardships 


of teaching found in ideals and the gratitude 
of the members of the fraternity to the found- 
ers for giving them such a limitless source of 
inspiration and idealism as the organization, 
Pi Lambda Theta. Mrs. J. H. Dury, who 
was a member of the original local group 
which became Pi Lambda Theta, in a beau- 
tifully appropriate manner, gave a message 
from the founders, in which she wished the 
members the wisdom of the Egyptians, the 
womanly charm of Venus, the cleverness of 
the alchemists, and the endurance of Coryn- 
thian bronze. A delightful greeting full of 
inspiration was then given by Miss Mary Mc- 
Ardle, president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnae Association of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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DEAN ALDERMAN’S splendid talk em- 

phasized the importance to teachers of 
adapting themselves to changes in teaching 
conditions. A teacher’s life and work is one 
of constant readjustment. Dr. Davidson, in 
stressing the value of ideals in teaching, 
clearly and beautifully set forth his experience 
as proving that if on one side you were able 
to pile up all the unpleasant things about 
teaching, and on the other the pleasures and 
compensations, the former in contrast would 





be reduced to the size of a pinhole. 


Miss Emily Evans, a member of the college 
chapter, and national treasurer of the frater- 
nity, told many interesting facts about Johns 
Hopkins University and the chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta there for which she was re- 
cently installing officer. As a fitting close to 
the program, Miss Susan Canfield, accom- 
panied by Miss McNair, sang a very enjoy- 
able group of songs. 


Lambda Hears Fraternity History 


LAMBDA Chapter celebrated Founders’ 
Day on November 8. Dr. Louise Nardin, 
Dean of Women at the University of Wis- 
consin, talked to us about the beginnings of 
our national organization. 
So vividly did she describe those early meet- 
ings that we felt as though we too had sat in 


them and had wrestled with the problems of 
our founders. This seemed to us the best 
possible way to celebrate such an important 
occasion. 

Following the talk the group had dinner 
together at Hotel Del Prado. 


Sigma Carries Out Unique Idea 


N the celebration of Founder’s Day at 

Sigma Chapter, the speaker used a birthday 
cake with nine small candles and one empty 
holder to honor the National organization. 

Each candle showed forth a quality that 
was especially significant of the organization 
in each year of her history, as, Steadfastness 
for the first year; Fellowship for the second ; 
Growth, the third; Courage, fourth; Effort, 
fifth; Co-operation, sixth; Service, seventh; 
Loyalty, eighth; Efficiency, ninth; and the 
tenth still to be determined by the action of 
the members who are the organization. 


Phi Takes In 


PHI Chapter celebrated Founders’ Day 

most happily. Four new members were 
taken into the chapter. 

This ceremony was followed by a banquet 


These candles were lit by the flame of In- 
spiration and high on the center shining over 
all was the golden candle of Faith. Golden 
roses on the cake further carried the thought 
of the group and the high lights of the history 
were brought out in connection with the 
quality for each year. 

The talk closed with the thought that each 
group and, further, each member, held in 
their hands the power to help Pi Lambda 
Theta live up to her heritage as they each 
were worthy of their calling. 


New Members 


at which Dean J. F. Messenger of our School 
of Education and Mrs. Messenger were honor 
guests. 


Chapters Send in News 


Kansas City Alumni 


HE Pi Lambda Theta breakfast, given at 

the Hotel President in Kansas City dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, was one of the largest 
ever held in the middle west. 


Despite the early hour, 8:30 o’clock, there 
were thirty-seven in attendance. By far the 


greatest number were from Alpha Chapter, 
among whom was Miss Gray, first president 
of Alpha. Gamma was well represented and 
there was one alumna from each of the chap- 
ters, Kappa, Lambda, Xi, and Omicron. 

Miss Dobbs was there with her message of 
cheer and inspiration, and her hope for a great 
future for the different chapters in the way 
of professional work. 
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St. Louis Alumni Meet 

N December 4, ten members of Pi Lambda 

Theta enjoyed a social hour at the home 
of Mrs. Albert H. Leonard (Mary Crowson) 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Four chapters, Alpha, 
Epsilon, Lambda, and Rho were represented 
in the group. Regular meetings were planned 
for and it is hoped that an Alumnae chapter 
may be established in due time. 

Much interest centered in little Miss Flor- 
ence Esther Leonard whose birthday is July 
24. She was unanimously voted a high rank 
among Pi Lambda Theta grand children on 
account of her charming personality and ex- 
cellent behavior. 

Movements are on foot toward the organi- 
zation of Alumnae Chapters in Spokane, Port- 
land, and Los Angeles. 

Alpha 

d PRENSA, Spanish newspaper of New 

York City, in co-operation with the 4 mer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish, with 
headquarters also in New York, has conducted 
each year since 1924-25, an annual contest 
open to students and teachers of Spanish 
throughout this country. The sum of 
$3,500.00 is distributed each year in prizes 
for the best essays submitted on Spanish sub- 
jects. 

Among these prizes there are three offered 
to students seeking an A. M. degree in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

The first prize ($250.00 dollars) for the 
best Master’s thesis entered was awarded Miss 
Nell Walker, Instructor in Spanish in the 
University of. Missouri. 

The subject of Miss Walker’s dissertation 
is “A Study of the Life and Works of Manuel 
Gutierrez Najera.” 

La Prensa will publish Miss Walker’s 
thesis, complete, in its columns in the very 
near future. 

Dorothy Kaucher, A.B., A.M., U. of Mo., 
is studying at Cornell University. A delight- 
ful play of Dorothy’s was published last 
spring. 

Minnie M. Brashear, A. M., University 
of Missouri, is doing graduate work in the 
University of North Carolina. 

Anne Morrison is doing graduate work in 
Bryn Mawr College; Addie Root is working 
toward the Ph.D. degree in Brown Univer- 
sity. 

The representatives of Alpha who are 
teaching are widely scattered. Minnie Ken- 


nedy is teaching Foods in the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, Mo. Lucy Simmons 
is head of the Division of Social Sciences in 
the same school. 

Ida Judith Johnson, formerly of Galloway 
College, is extension instructor in English in 
the University of Missouri. Ethel McGinnis 
is teaching English in Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Florence Caton is Supervising Home Eco- 
nomics in the City Schools of Providence, R. I. 
Montelle Dietrich is teaching home economics 
in Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mrs. Eula Williams is teaching education in 
the Normal School at Cheney, Washington. 
Hattie M. Anderson is teaching in the West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. 
Minnie Snelling writes to us from the depart- 
ment of education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, N. C. 

Helen Graham is teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville; Eleanor Mc- 
Clay in the University of Cincinnati; Mabel 
Richard in the State Normal School of San 
Diego, California. 

Mary Winchester and Anna Donnelly are 
both in Kirkwood, Mo. High School. Esther 
Vinson teaches English in the State Normal 
School at Normal, Indiana. Jeanette Warden 
is teaching in the High School of Nevada, Mo. 

Louise Letts is a teacher in the High School 
at Waukegan, Illinois. Ruby Hightower is 
again at work in Shorter College, Rome, Ga., 
after a vear’s work toward the Doctorate in 
the University of Missouri. 

We have also much interesting news from 
those who are not officially listed as teachers. 

Dorothy Jones Lewis, Fort Scott Kansas, 
sends greetings from herself and her baby son. 
Oneita Jadwin, Mrs. L. W. R. Ballantyne, is 
living in Mt. Clemens, Mich., a suburb of 
Detroit, and asks members visiting Detroit to 
call 8o1. 

Aurilla Brigham, Mrs. Malcolm H. Tuttle, 
is living in New Orleans. Bertha Brandt, 
Mrs. L. F. Guillotte, writes from her home 
in Ocean Grove, New Jersey. Helen Page 
Summers is at Higginsville, Mo. 


Delta 
MBS. LOBSTRETER, one of Delta’s 


members on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is advisor for the W. S. 
G. A.; advisor to the Girls’ Glee Club; mem- 
ber of the Fraternity Committee ; and member 
of the Women’s Association Student Activities 
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Committee. In addition to these college ac- 
tivities she carries the home responsibilities 
of wife and mother. 

Miss Emma Wilder is head of the 
Women’s Work and Department of Physical 
Education at LaCrosse Normal School, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Schimmel Hornick moved 
this fall from Aurora to Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. She is very much interested in Ameri- 
canization work, and for three years has been 
Principal of Americanization in the Aurora 
city schools. 

Beatrice Young is Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Her article on “Holland’s Isle of 
Spice and Palm” was published in the Oc- 
tober number of “Travel”. Miss Young is 
constantly in demand as a speaker. Some of 
her recent talks are “Children of the Orient,” 
given before the Regent Square Parent- 
Teachers’ Association ; “Going to the Theater 
in Japan”; “Heating in the Home”, a radio 
talk for the Safety Campaign; and “The 
Theater of the Orient”, given before the 
Women’s Club of Brookside. 

Helen Mackintosh is on a leave of absence 
from the University of Pittsburgh for the 
purpose of doing graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa in preparation for her doc- 
torate. What is Delta’s loss is gain for the 
State University of Iowa. 


Eta 


LREADY we are gleaning interesting bits 
about ourselves from the questionnaires 
sent out this year. Unfortunately our celeb- 
rities do not elaborate their achievements— 
they give us cold facts only. 

One of our charter members, Miss Ruth 
Immell, is dean of women at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Margaret §. Condon, a senior, has been 
honored by a post on the staff of the new 
educational journal which has recently been 
launched at the University of Pennsylvania, 
“The Educational Outlook.” She is respon- 
sible for the “Campus Activities” Section. 

Miriam J. Scott, who holds the Bloomfield 
Moore Fellowship in Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is engaged in zoological 
research and is also teaching zoology at the 
University. To teach here is in itself some- 
thing of a distinction fer a woman. She has 


read a paper on “Morphology, Fission and 
Conjugation of Balantiduzim 


from the 


Guinea Pig” before the American Society of 
Zoologists, an abstract of which appeared in 
the Anatomical Record, Volume 31, No. 4. 
Her past two summers have been spent in in- 
teresting zoological work at Bar Habor and 
at Woods Hole. At the present time she is 
collaborating with Dr. Wenrich of the Zo- 
ology Faculty on a chapter of “Protozoology” 
which is to appear in Professor McClung’s 
book, “Micro-technique.” Miss Scott is a 
candidate for the doctorate in 1927. 

Our members seem to lean to pyschology as 
we have three Eta members teaching this sub- 
ject at the Philadelphia Normal School. 
These are Alene Ralston, Catherine Gage, 
and Marie Wilhelmi. 

Another Eta, Mabel Kessler, is director of 
the Child Study Department of the Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Schools, and is in charge of the 
psychological examination of the children in 
the Reading schools. 


Lambda 
AVA HUNT sailed December 1 for India 


to resume her work as principal of a 
girls’ school in Calcutta. Miss Hunt has 
spent the past year at the University of Chi- 
cago on work for the Master’s degree. She 
has spent sixteen busy years in India, and 
brought us many interesting facts about edu- 
cation among Anglo-Indian girls there. Miss 
Hunt is Lambda’s farthest outpost in the serv- 
ice of enlightening womanhood. 


Mata Roman was married on July 29 to 
Mr. Robert Owen Friend of Chicago. They 
live at 658 East 81st Street, Chicago. Mrs. 
Friend is continuing her teaching in the Lab- 
oratory Schools. 

Eunice Parr, who received a Master’s de- 
gree at the September convocation, was mar- 
ried on September 21 to the Reverend Robert 
T. M. McGill of San Antonio, Texas. Her 
new address is 103 Abiso Avenue, San An- 
tonio. 

A large number of the members of Lambda 
chapter taught in summer schools in various 
places throughout the country. A list of such 
persons would be too lengthy for publication 
here. 


Phi 


N November 5, Miss Lois Brown visited 
Phi Chapter. Arriving on the noon 
train, Miss Brown was met and escorted to 
the Blue Bucket Inn, where most all of the 
chapter members took luncheon. After 
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luncheon Miss Brown inspected our records, 
and gave us helpful suggestions, of which, as 
a very young chapter, we are much in need. 
Xi 

N November 19 Xi initiated six members: 

Florence Cumings, Helen Edwards, Ethel 
Hedrick, Catherine Kelley, Dorothy Tisch, 
and Alice Vliet. After the initiation we had 
a banquet at the Haunted Tavern. 

On December 2, Miss Kibbe visited Xi 
Chapter. She came from Detroit where the 
day before she had met with the Detroit 
Alumnae Chapter. She was able to give us 
many good suggestions which will help to 
make our organization more effective in its 
work and in the life of the campus. 

Her visit was a real inspiration and a pleas- 
ure. All those who attended the meeting at 
the Alpha Chi Omega house agrgee in the 
hope that the system of regional visitors will 
be made a regular part of each year’s pro- 
gram. 

Upsilon 

UPSILON Chapter is particularly proud of 

the scholastic record of Doris Kildale. In 
fact we could be no prouder, for it is the 
highest record in Stanford. Doris has re- 
ceived the distinction of having been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in the first qquarter of 
her senior year. In the spring elections of 
that fraternity four Upsilon members were 
rewarded for high scholastic attainment. 
These four included Hannah Foote, Dorothy 
Knowles, Ada Roberts, and Marian Toll. 
Doris Kildale and Ada Roberts graduated 
“with great distinction,” Hannah Foote. Al- 
lene Thorpe, and Marian Toll “with distinc- 
tion.” Upsilon is justly proud of such a 
record. 

Allene Thorpe was elected to Cap and 
Gown last fall. Allene is to be congratu- 
lated on the high honors she has won in Stan- 
ford journalism; this year she has held the 
positions of Women’s Editor of the Daily 
Palo Alto and Women’s Editor of Quad, be- 
sides being chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee for La Fiesta Lagunita, president of 
the Women’s Economics Club, and an impor- 
tant figure in campus activities in general. 

Mrs. Mary Burch has just added to Up- 
silon’s strong box a set of her tests for Com- 
prehension in Literature. Mrs. Burch reports 
a reliability of .95, figures which speak for 
themselves. In addition to this contribution 
the strong box at present contains an article 


by Jane Adams on “The Abolition of the 
Negro Slave Trade in Brazil,” which ap- 
peared in The Journal of Negro History, and 
reports of the work of the Appointment Office 
given us by Mrs. Elizabeth Snell. 

Upsilon has just heard of the engagement 
of Lucille Barker to Edward William Kane 
of Edmonton, Canada. This is our first en- 
gagement—that is, our first to be announced, 
—and we wish Lucille much, much happiness 
for the coming years. Her marriage, it is 
understood, will take place in the fall. 

Congratulations are being extended to seven 
Upsilon members who are receiving the A.B. 
degree and to seven members who have been 
granted the A.M. degree. The seven sweet 
girl graduates include Hannah Foote, Doris 
Kildale, Dorothy Knowles, Ada Roberts, Al- 
lene Thorpe, Marian Toll, and Dorothy Ver- 
barg, while their more dignified sisters are 
Lillian Bidwell, Maud Gilman, Julie John- 
son, Guinivere Kotter, Ruth Stucky, Evelyn 
Williams, and Dorothy Wilson. Jessie Hill 
of Alpha was also among those awarded an 
A.M. degree. 

Sadie Aaron reports a very happy year as 
an assistant in the Child Study Laboratory 
at Seattle, Washington. Sadie was initiated 
by Zeta Chapter this spring, but Upsilon 
claims her as its own. 

Henrietta Wahlenmaier, whose initiation 
was at Nu Chapter on April 22, is supervis- 
ing cadet teachers in home economics at Ohio 
State. 

Ruth Fowler and Lucille Barker have been 
teaching at Santa Clara High School. 

Margaret Ware has been in the English de- 
partment of Chico High School. Margaret 
sails this month for a trip abroad. 

Allene Thorpe, Fannie Kelton, Hannah 
Foote, Doris Kildale, and Dorothy Knowles 
return to the campus for graduate work. 

Marian Toll is to be in the commercial 
department at Redlands High School. 

Helen Vogel continues her work in Palo 
Alto. Jane Adams and Cecile Coulthard are 
returning to the Kern County High School 
at Bakersfield. Julie Johnson will return to 
Fresno High School. 

Genevieve Stichter will be at the Santa 
Clara High School. Dorothy Verbarg will 
have the fourth grade at Antioch. 

Ruth Stucky has received the honor of elec- 
tion in the Oakland system. She will prob- 
ably teach Spanish or history in one of the 
Oakland high schools. 
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Lambda--Chicago 

[LAMBDA Chapter is interesting itself this 

year in doing some things for the general 
student group in Education as well as in pro- 
viding some stimulation to women who are 
members of the fraternity. In accord with 
this plan we sponsored a “mixer” for the 
women of the School of Education on the 
night of October 29. 

This consisted of a dinner in the sun par- 
lor at Ida Noyes, with ample opportunity be- 
fore, during, and after the dinner for people 
to become acquainted. We have had some 
enthusiastic reactions from women who had 
been feeling lonely and strange. The spirit 
of the evening seemed just right and it has 
carried over to an appreciable extent. 


Sixty women were present, and more would 
have been there but for the numerous engage- 
ments of the Hallowe’en week end. 


We will also have charge of a series of teas 
for the School of Education this year. The 
idea is for us to plan these affairs and be 
hostesses, while the school finances the project. 
We feel that our students here need the oc- 
casional relaxation of such affairs, and are hop- 
ing they will get into the habit of coming. 


For ourselves, we hope to have more meet- 
ings of a discussion type this year. Our pro- 
gram committee is planning several meetings at 
which people from foreign countries shall tell 
us about the opportunities for women in the 
field of education in their countries. ‘There 
are a number of people, both men and women, 
here in school, who would be able to bring us 
information on this question, and we want to 
be informed on matters relating to women in 
other countries as well as in our own. 


Xi--Michigan 

T our open meeting, November 4, Dr. 

Grace Manson told us of the movement 
started on the campus in vocation guidance. 
Since this meeting we have been carefully 
watching the effect of the closer relationship 
between the faculty and the student body that 
this work necessitates. 


We are looking forward to a further dis- 
cussion of our general topic “The Preschool 
Child.” Dr. Bartlett at one of our first 
meetings opened the subject by an interesting 
talk on the movement,in general. The var- 
ious phases are to be taken up in a number 
of speeches scheduled for the near future. 





Pi--State College of Washington 

FOR the first time, Pi Chapter was active 

during the summer session at the State 
College, and the key was conferred upon four 
new members. They are: Miss Inga Bent- 
son, Tacoma; Miss Genevra Pierce, Omak; 
Miss Ruth Henrickson, Vancouver; and Mrs. 
Maude Jolin Knerr, Tekoa. 

We felt that by taking members in during 
the summer session, we are able to claim for 
Pi Lambda Theta a number of outstanding 
women who are not in attendance during the 
regular sessions. 

Our college year is fairly new as yet and 
most of the achievements are in the future. 
We were most fortunate in having an inspira- 
tional visit from Miss Lois E. Brown, of the 
University of Washington, who is national 
Keeper of Records. She met with us at Miss 
Bryden’s home on Friday evening, November 
5, and left with us visions of many worth- 
while achievements which would enrich Pi 
Lambda Theta. We hope that some of these 
achievements may be realized in the coming 
year. 

Wednesday evening, November 10, Pi 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa held a 
joint Open Meeting. The president of each 
organization gave a short talk on the work and 
purpose of their group, and President Holland 
gave an address in which he defended higher 
education against some of the attacks that have 
been made upon it. 


Upsilon--Leland Stanford 
S INCE installation we have had several in- 
teresting meetings. Mr. E. A. Balyeat, a 
graduate student in education, formerly a city 
superintendent in Oklahoma, spoke one after- 
noon on “A Superintendent’s Viewpoint in the 
Selection of Teachers.” 


We again had the pleasure of having as a 
speaker, Miss Anna Fraser of Oakland High 
School, who this year talked on ““Why Teach- 
ers Remain in the Profession.” 

A joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa fur- 
nished pleasant as well as instructive enter- 
tainment one evening. On May 29 Pi Lambda 
Theta, with Phi Delta Kappa, had charge of 
the banquet at the California Educational Re- 
search Council Convention. 

The chapter plans to continue the file of in- 
formation on living conditions in California 
towns. This year a beginning was made, but 
by next June it is hoped that a fairly complete 
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file may be put at the disposal of our field 
members and of the Education Department in 
general. 

We hope that all field members will feel 
free to write for information whenever it is 
desired, and we again remind you that we are 
anxious to have you send in any information 
you may have. 

Work on the research problem will con- 
tinue next year with special emphasis on the 
qualities of those who do remain in the pro- 
fession. A preliminary report was made for 
the final petition, and at that time it was 
seen that it would be necessary to have a con- 
trol group of those still teaching in order to 
make our results of the most value. 


Phi--Idaho 


P HI Chapter reports an interesting study 

topic as follows: “The relationship of 
mental and pedagogical ages to physical status 
of the women of the University of Idaho.” 


The working out of this problem aims to show 
how the physical condition of a woman stu- 
dent affects achievement in her scholarship. 
The material will extend over a three-year 
period. This will give the study breadth and 
will minimize the chance of error. The men- 
tal tests, physical examination records, and 
general averages of the Freshman girls will 
give the information with which to work. 


Phi Chapter is active in promoting a “pan- 
honorary” at Moscow. One meeting of repre- 
sentatives from each of the honoraries on the 
Campus has already determined them to add 
their petition to that of the University for 
a new library. They hope to have a com- 
fortable clubroom in the proposed building, 
with a locker for each organization. The Phi 
president also looks forward to this “pan- 
honorary” bringing into Moscow annually a 
noted speaker, chosen in rotation by the var- 
ious fraternities. 


Echoes From Founder’s Day 


Charter Members Honor Alpha’s Celebration 


ALPHA Chapter celebrated Founder’s Day 

with a banquet at which Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief of the National Bureau of Home 
Economics and Miss Dobbs, National Vice- 
President, both charter members, were honor 
guests. Between courses letters were read 
from other charter members who could not 
be present and songs were sung. Miss Dobbs 
told of the early days of the chapter and of 
the organization of the national body. 


Dr. Stanley gave a most interesting glimpse 
into the life of administrative women in 
Washington. She also gave an outline of the 
organization and progress of the Professional 
Pan Hellenic of which she is the first presi- 
dent. 


The dinner closed with the singing of the 
Pi Lambda Theta hymn published in the 


June Journal. 


Delta Observes Fraternity’s Founding 


INE candles of education blue surrounded 
the birthday cake which occupied a prom- 
inent place at the Founders’ Day banquet held 
by Delta chapter and the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Alumnae Association, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 2, at the Congress of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

The honor guests were Dean and Mrs. 
Grover H. Alderman, Dr. William M. Dav- 
idson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, and the members of the faculty of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

In a short introductory talk, the president 
of Delta Chapter, Miss Lucille O’Donnell, 
stressed the compensations for the hardships 


of teaching found in ideals and the gratitude 
of the members of the fraternity to the found- 
ers for giving them such a limitless source of 
inspiration and idealism as the organization, 
Pi Lambda Theta. Mrs. J. H. Dury, who 
was a member of the original local group 
which became Pi Lambda Theta, in a beau- 
tifully appropriate manner, gave a message 
from the founders, in which she wished the 
members the wisdom of the Egyptians, the 
womanly charm of Venus, the cleverness of 
the alchemists, and the endurance of Coryn- 
thian bronze. A delightful greeting full of 
inspiration was then given by Miss Mary Mc- 
Ardle, president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnae Association of Pi Lambda Theta. 














DEAN ALDERMAN’S splendid talk em- 

phasized the importance to teachers of 
adapting themselves to changes in teaching 
conditions. A teacher’s life and work is one 
of constant readjustment. Dr. Davidson, in 
stressing the value of ideals in teaching, 
clearly and beautifully set forth his experience 
as proving that if on one side you were able 
to pile up all the unpleasant things about 
teaching, and on the other the pleasures and 
compensations, the former in contrast would 
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be reduced to the size of a pinhole. 


Miss Emily Evans, a member of the college 
chapter, and national treasurer of the frater- 
nity, told many interesting facts about Johns 
Hopkins University and the chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta there for which she was re- 
cently installing officer. As a fitting close to 
the program, Miss Susan Canfield, accom- 
panied by Miss McNair, sang a very enjoy- 
able group of songs. 


Lambda Hears Fraternity History 


LAMBDA Chapter celebrated Founders’ 
Day on November 8. Dr. Louise Nardin, 
Dean of Women at the University of Wis- 
consin, talked to us about the beginnings of 
our national organization. 
So vividly did she describe those early meet- 
ings that we felt as though we too had sat in 


them and had wrestled with the problems of 
our founders. This seemed to us the best 
possible way to celebrate such an important 
occasion, 

Following the talk the group had dinner 
together at Hotel Del Prado. 


Sigma Carries Out Unique Idea 


N the celebration of Founder’s Day at 

Sigma Chapter, the speaker used a birthday 
cake with nine small candles and one empty 
holder to honor the National organization. 

Each candle showed forth a quality that 
was especially significant of the organization 
in each year of her history, as, Steadfastness 
for the first year; Fellowship for the second ; 
Growth, the third; Courage, fourth; Effort, 
fifth; Co-operation, sixth; Service, seventh; 
Loyalty, eighth; Efficiency, ninth; and the 
tenth still to be determined by the action of 
the members who are the organization. 


Phi Takes In 


P HI Chapter celebrated Founders’ Day 

most happily. Four new members were 
taken into the chapter. 

This ceremony was followed by a banquet 


These candles were lit by the flame of In- 
spiration and high on the center shining over 
all was the golden candle of Faith. Golden 
roses on the cake further carried the thought 
of the group and the high lights of the history 
were brought out in connection with the 
quality for each year. 

The talk closed with the thought that each 
group and, further, each member, held in 
their hands the power to help Pi Lambda 
Theta live up to her heritage as they each 
were worthy of their calling. 


New Members 


at which Dean J. F. Messenger of our School 


of Education and Mrs. Messenger were honor 
guests. 


Chapters Send in News 


Kansas City Alumni 


HE Pi Lambda Theta breakfast, given at 

the Hotel President in Kansas City dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, was one of the largest 
ever held in the middle west. 


Despite the early hous, 8:30 o’clock, there 
were thirty-seven in attendance. By far the 


greatest number were from Alpha Chapter, 
among whom was Miss Gray, first president 
of Alpha. Gamma was well represented and 
there was one alumna from each of the chap- 
ters, Kappa, Lambda, Xi, and Omicron. 

Miss Dobbs was there with her message of 
cheer and inspiration, and her hope for a great 
future for the different chapters in the way 
of professional work. 
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St. Louis Alumni Meet 

ON December 4, ten members of Pi Lambda 

Theta enjoyed a social hour at the home 
of Mrs. Albert H. Leonard (Mary Crowson) 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Four chapters, Alpha, 
Epsilon, Lambda, and Rho were represented 
in the group. Regular meetings were planned 
for and it is hoped that an Alumnae chapter 
may be established in due time. 

Much interest centered in little Miss Flor- 
ence Esther Leonard whose birthday is July 
24. She was unanimously voted a high rank 
among Pi Lambda Theta grand children on 
account of her charming personality and ex- 
cellent behavior. 

Movements are on foot toward the organi- 
zation of Alumnae Chapters in Spokane, Port- 
land, and Los Angeles. 


Alpha 

A PRENSA, Spanish newspaper of New 

York City, in co-operation with the 4 mer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish, with 
headquarters also in New York, has conducted 
each year since 1924-25, an annual contest 
open to students and teachers of Spanish 
throughout this country. The sum of 
$3,500.00 is distributed each year in prizes 
for the best essays submitted on Spanish sub- 
jects. 

Among these prizes there are three offered 
to students seeking an A. M. degree in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

The first prize ($250.00 dollars) for the 
best Master’s thesis entered was awarded Miss 
Nell Walker, Instructor in Spanish in the 
University of Missouri. 

The subject of Miss Walker’s dissertation 
is “A Study of the Life and Works of Manuel 
Gutierrez Najera.” 

La Prensa will publish Miss Walker’s 
thesis, complete, in its columns in the very 
near future. 

Dorothy Kaucher, A.B., A.M., U. of Mo., 
is studying at Cornell University. A delight- 
ful play of Dorothy’s was published last 
spring. 

Minnie M. Brashear, A. M., University 
of Missouri, is doing graduate work in the 
University of North Carolina. 

Anne Morrison is doing graduate work in 
Bryn Mawr College; Addie Root is working 
toward the Ph.D. degree in Brown Univer- 
sity. 

The representatives of Alpha who are 
teaching are widely scattered. Minnie Ken- 


nedy is teaching Foods in the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, Mo. Lucy Simmons 
is head of the Division of Social Sciences in 
the same school. 

Ida Judith Johnson, formerly of Galloway 
College, is extension instructor in English in 
the University of Missouri. Ethel McGinnis 
is teaching English in Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Florence Caton is Supervising Home Eco- 
nomics in the City Schools of Providence, R. I. 
Montelle Dietrich is teaching home economics 
in Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mrs. Eula Williams is teaching education in 
the Normal School at Cheney, Washington. 
Hattie M. Anderson is teaching in the West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. 
Minnie Snelling writes to us from the depart- 
ment of education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, N. C. 

Helen Graham is teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville; Eleanor Mc- 
Clay in the University of Cincinnati; Mabel 
Richard in the State Normal School of San 
Diego, California. 

Mary Winchester and Anna Donnelly are 
both in Kirkwood, Mo. High School. Esther 
Vinson teaches English in the State Normal 
School at Normal, Indiana. Jeanette Warden 
is teaching in the High School of Nevada, Mo. 

Louise Letts is a teacher in the High School 
at Waukegan, Illinois. Ruby Hightower is 
again at work in Shorter College, Rome, Ga., 
after a vear’s work toward the Doctorate in 
the University of Missouri. 

We have also much interesting news from 
those who are not officially listed as teachers. 

Dorothy Jones Lewis, Fort Scott Kansas, 
sends greetings from herself and her baby son. 
Oneita Jadwin, Mrs. L. W. R. Ballantyne, is 
living in Mt. Clemens, Mich., a suburb of 
Detroit, and asks members visiting Detroit to 
call 8o1. 

Aurilla Brigham, Mrs. Malcolm H. Tuttle, 
is living in New Orleans. Bertha Brandt, 
Mrs. L. F. Guillotte, writes from her home 
in Ocean Grove, New Jersey. Helen Page 
Summers is at Higginsville, Mo. 


Delta 
MBS. LOBSTRETER, one of Delta’s 


members on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is advisor for the W. S. 
G. A.; advisor to the Girls’ Glee Club; mem- 
ber of the Fraternity Committee ; and member 
of the Women’s Association Student Activities 
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Committee. In addition to these college ac- 
tivities she carries the home responsibilities 
of wife and mother. 

Miss Emma Wilder is head of the 
Women’s Work and Department of Physical 
Education at LaCrosse Normal School, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Schimmel Hornick moved 
this fall from Aurora to Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. She is very much interested in Ameri- 
canization work, and for three years has been 
Principal of Americanization in the Aurora 
city schools. 

Beatrice Young is Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Her article on “Holland’s Isle of 
Spice and Palm” was published in the Oc- 
tober number of “Travel”. Miss Young is 
constantly in demand as a speaker. Some of 
her recent talks are “Children of the Orient,” 
given before the Regent Square Parent- 
Teachers’ Association ; “Going to the Theater 
in Japan”; “Heating in the Home”, a radio 
talk for the Safety Campaign; and “The 
Theater of the Orient”, given before the 
Women’s Club of Brookside. 

Helen Mackintosh is on a leave of absence 
from the University of Pittsburgh for the 
purpose of doing graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa in preparation for her doc- 
torate. What is Delta’s loss is gain for the 
State University of Iowa. 


Eta 


LREADY we are gleaning interesting bits 
about ourselves from the questionnaires 
sent out this year. Unfortunately our celeb- 
rities do not elaborate their achievements— 
they give us cold facts only. 

One of our charter members, Miss Ruth 
Immell, is dean of women at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Margaret S. Condon, a senior, has been 
honored by a post on the staff of the new 
educational journal which has recently been 
launched at the University of Pennsylvania, 
“The Educational Outlook.” She is respon- 
sible for the “Campus Activities” Section. 

Miriam J. Scott, who holds the Bloomfield 
Moore Fellowship in Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is engaged in zoological 
research and is also teaching zoology at the 
University. To teach here is in itself some- 
thing of a distinction fer a woman. She has 
read a paper on “Morphology, Fission and 
Conjugation of Balantiduzim from the 


Guinea Pig” before the American Society of 
Zoologists, an abstract of which appeared in 
the Anatomical Record, Volume 31, No. 4. 
Her past two summers have been spent in in- 
teresting zoological work at Bar Habor and 
at Woods Hole. At the present time she is 
collaborating with Dr. Wenrich of the Zo- 
ology Faculty on a chapter of “Protozoology” 
which is to appear in Professor McClung’s 
book, “‘Micro-technique.” Miss Scott is a 
candidate for the doctorate in 1927. 

Our members seem to lean to pyschology as 
we have three Eta members teaching this sub- 
ject at the Philadelphia Normal School. 
These are Alene Ralston, Catherine Gage, 
and Marie Wilhelmi. 

Another Eta, Mabel Kessler, is director of 
the Child Study Department of the Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Schools, and is in charge of the 
psychological examination of the children in 
the Reading schools. 


Lambda 
AVA HUNT sailed December 1 for India 


to resume her work as principal of a 
girls’ school in Calcutta. Miss Hunt has 
spent the past year at the University of Chi- 
cago on work for the Master’s degree. She 
has spent sixteen busy years in India, and 
brought us many interesting facts about edu- 
cation among Anglo-Indian girls there. Miss 
Hunt is Lambda’s farthest outpost in the serv- 
ice of enlightening womanhood. 

Mata Roman was married on July 29 to 
Mr. Robert Owen Friend of Chicago. They 
live at 658 East 81st Street, Chicago. Mrs. 
Friend is continuing her teaching in the Lab- 
oratory Schools. 

Eunice Parr, who received a Master’s de- 
gree at the September convocation, was mar- 
ried on September 21 to the Reverend Robert 
T. M. McGill of San Antonio, Texas. Her 
new address is 103 Abiso Avenue, San An- 
tonio. 


A large number of the members of Lambda 
chapter taught in summer schools in various 
places throughout the country. A list of such 
persons would be too lengthy for publication 
here. 


Phi 


N November 5, Miss Lois Brown visited 
Phi Chapter. Arriving on the noon 
train, Miss Brown was met and escorted to 
the Blue Bucket Inn, where most all of the 
chapter members took luncheon. After 
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luncheon Miss Brown inspected our records, 
and gave us helpful suggestions, of which, as 
a very young chapter, we are much in need. 
Xi 

N November 19 Xi initiated six members: 

Florence Cumings, Helen Edwards, Ethel 
Hedrick, Catherine Kelley, Dorothy ‘Tisch, 
and Alice Vliet. After the initiation we had 
a banquet at the Haunted Tavern. 

On December 2, Miss Kibbe visited Xi 
Chapter. She came from Detroit where the 
day before she had met with the Detroit 
Alumnae Chapter. She was able to give us 
many good suggestions which will help to 
make our organization more effective in its 
work and in the life of the campus. 

Her visit was a real inspiration and a pleas- 
ure. All those who attended the meeting at 
the Alpha Chi Omega house agrgee in the 
hope that the system of regional visitors will 
be made a regular part of each year’s pro- 
gram. 

Upsilon 

UPSILON Chapter is particularly proud of 

the scholastic record of Doris Kildale. In 
fact we could be no prouder, for it is the 
highest record in Stanford. Doris has re- 
ceived the distinction of having been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in the first qquarter of 
her senior year. In the spring elections of 
that fraternity four Upsilon members were 
rewarded for high scholastic attainment. 
These four included Hannah Foote, Dorothy 
Knowles, Ada Roberts, and Marian Toll. 
Doris Kildale and Ada Roberts graduated 
“with great distinction,” Hannah Foote. Al- 
lene Thorpe, and Marian Toll “with distinc- 
tion.” Upsilon is justly proud of such a 
record. 

Allene Thorpe was elected to Cap and 
Gown last fall. Allene is to be congratu- 
lated on the high honors she has won in Stan- 
ford journalism; this year she has held the 
positions of Women’s Editor of the Daily 
Palo Alto and Women’s Editor of Quad, be- 
sides being chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee for La Fiesta Lagunita, president of 
the Women’s Economics Club, and an impor- 
tant figure in campus activities in general. 

Mrs. Mary Burch has just added to Up- 
silon’s strong box a set of her tests for Com- 
prehension in Literature. Mrs. Burch reports 
a reliability of .95, figures which speak for 
themselves. In addition to this contribution 
the strong box at present contains an article 


by Jane Adams on “The Abolition of the 
Negro Slave Trade in Brazil,” which ap- 
peared in The Journal of Negro History, and 
reports of the work of the Appointment Office 
given us by Mrs. Elizabeth Snell. 

Upsilon has just heard of the engagement 
of Lucille Barker to Edward William Kane 
of Edmonton, Canada. This is our first en- 
gagement—that is, our first to be announced, 
—and we wish Lucille much, much happiness 
for the coming years. Her marriage, it is 
understood, will take place in the fall. 

Congratulations are being extended to seven 
Upsilon members who are receiving the A.B. 
degree and to seven members who have been 
granted the A.M. degree. The seven sweet 
girl graduates include Hannah Foote, Doris 
Kildale, Dorothy Knowles, Ada Roberts, Al- 
lene Thorpe, Marian Toll, and Dorothy Ver- 
barg, while their more dignified sisters are 
Lillian Bidwell, Maud Gilman, Julie John- 
son, Guinivere Kotter, Ruth Stucky, Evelyn 
Williams, and Dorothy Wilson. Jessie Hill 
of Alpha was also among those awarded an 
A.M. degree. 

Sadie Aaron reports a very happy year as 
an assistant in the Child Study Laboratory 
at Seattle, Washington. Sadie was initiated 
by Zeta Chapter this spring, but Upsilon 
claims her as its own. 

Henrietta Wahlenmaier, whose initiation 
was at Nu Chapter on April 22, is supervis- 
ing cadet teachers in home economics at Ohio 
State. 

Ruth Fowler and Lucille Barker have been 
teaching at Santa Clara High School. 

Margaret Ware has been in the English de- 
partment of Chico High School. Margaret 
sails this month for a trip abroad. 

Allene Thorpe, Fannie Kelton, Hannah 
Foote, Doris Kildale, and Dorothy Knowles 
return to the campus for graduate work. 

Marian Toll is to be in the commercial 
department at Redlands High School. 

Helen Vogel continues her work in Palo 
Alto. Jane Adams and Cecile Coulthard are 
returning to the Kern County High School 
at Bakersfield. Julie Johnson will return to 
Fresno High School. 

Genevieve Stichter will be at the Santa 
Clara High School. Dorothy Verbarg will 
have the fourth grade at Antioch. 

Ruth Stucky has received the honor of elec- 
tion in the Oakland system. She will prob- 


ably teach Spanish or history in one of the 
Oakland high schools. 











Notice!!! 


The usual reunion and banquet of Pi Lambda 
Theta will be held in connection with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence which will be held 
this year in Dallas, Texas, February 27-March 4. 


Complete arrangements have not yet been made 
but the dinner will in all probability be held on Monday 
evening, February 28. 


Reservations may be made through Miss Mame R. 
Prosser, Currier Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. Exact time 
and place will be announced later. 

















